i4              SOME NOTES ON BOOKBINDING

As a rule the binder has no say in the selection of the
paper of the book, as this is decided by the publisher or
primer; but while the printer is chiefly interested in the
printing surface, the binder is very much concerned
with its general quality and thickness, and with the
number of pages forming a section. Certain processes
for the reproduction of line illustrations, such as wood-
cutting, wood-engraving, or the cheaper 'process3 line
blocks, allow illustrations and type to be printed to-
gether on ordinary good paper. Incidentally, if the
illustrations are designed with reasonable regard to the
weight of the type and the size of the typed page, a
pleasing unity of design can be got by the use of these
line processes in books. Where an artist has to introduce
lettering into a design, he will naturally try to make his
lettering compose well with his drawings; and when an
artist's design has to be reproduced surrounded by
printed text, he should be equally careful to make a
drawing that will compose with the type.

Type can also be printed with illustrations repro-
ducing photographs or wash-drawings by the half-tone
process, but this process demands a perfectly smooth
surface to print on, and for general book-work this can
only be got by using the clay-coated paper known as
'Art5 paper. Books printed on art paper are very heavy
for their size. The shiny surface of the paper is un-
pleasant, and, above all, such books cannot be bound
securely because the clay coating of the surface readily
.flakes off and so the paper cannot be secured by paste
or glue. Art p^per has but little tensile strength, and is
so seriously weakened by folding that the sewing thread
is apt to cut through it, and if it gets damp the leaves
stick together; moreover, there is no likelihood of its
having a long life. These are reasons enough for not
using this paper in books that are expected to have per-